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DRURY LANE. 


Monday.—Macbeth, and Harlequin 
Jack Sheppard. 

Tuesday.— Guy Manneriag, and the 
Pantomime. 

Wednesday.— Mary Stuart, and the 
Pantomime. 

Thursday.—The Pantomime, Spectre 
Bridegrooin, and La Foire de Na- 
ples 

Friday.—Mary Stuart, and the Pan- 
tomime. 

Saturday.—Mary Stuart, and the 
Pantomime. 


On Monday evening Macbeth was 


_ produced here for the first time this 


season, introducing Macready,Phelps, 
Howe, and Mrs. Warner. The beau- 
ties of this tragedy are so well known 
that it is not necessary to make any 
comment. The acting of Macready 
surpassed all his former efforts, and 
elicited the most rapturous applause. 





Phelps never took so much pains in 
the character of Macduff, andp lainly 
showed he can win golden opinions, 
if he chooses to exert himself. Mrs. 
Warner did ample justice to the part 
of Lady Macbeth—it is certainly the 
best part she plays. 

The whole of the tragedy is well 
cast, the dresses are all new and very 
rich and beautiful, most part of the 
scenery is new also; the chorusses 
were ericored, and the whole perfor- 
mance did great credit to the manage- 
ment. The house at first price was 
crowded to the ceiling; at the con- 
clusion Macready was called for, and 
upon his entrance the whole house 
rose up and withacclamations cheered 
him by waving of handkerchiefs, &c. ; 
also Phelps, and Mrs. Warner. We 
cannot have a greater proof of. what 
good acting will do for a manager 
than this night’s performance. 

On Wednesday, the new tragedy 
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of Mary Stuart, that has so long been 
looked anxiously for by the well- 
wishers and supporters of Drury Lane 
was produced, and with emitent suc- 
cess. Mary Stuart the unfortunate, 

or as some will have it, the euilty, 
has ever been a fertile theme for wri- 
ters to depicture distress and sorrow 
lighting on the head of an interesting 
and high born female. Mrs. Warner 
as the Scottish heroine was queen- 
like in person, and a proper represen- 
tation of majesty. Macready as Lord 
Ruthven, was stately in_ person, 

haughty and severe in character—an 
able personation of the Scottish lord 
in those days when every man was 
said to be a character. Miss Mon- 
tague ever interesting, played in a 
style that at once reached the heart 
and awoke emotions of mingled pity 
and tenderness. Elton was as usual, 

correct and striking, evincing per- 
fect knowledge of the author’s mean- 
ing and bearing of his part. 

The dresses and scenery were new 
and appropriate, and the curtain fell 
amidst loud calls for Macready, Mrs. 
Warner, Elton, and the author, who 
all in obedience to the continued 
plaudits, appeared in _ succession, 
We cannot conclude this brief notice, 
without expressing our satisfaction at 
the success-—a success which adds 
credit to the management, and no 
doubt with profit to. the treasury : we 
purpose giving the plot next week. 





COVENT GARDEN. 


Monrday.—Hamlet, and Harlequin 
and the Merrie Devil of Edmonton. 

Tuesday.—School for Scandal, and 
the Pantomime. 

Wednesday.—Beggars’ Opera, Patter 
v. Clatter, and the Pantomime. 

Thursday.—-Rivals, and the Panto- 
mime, - 

Friday.—Duenna, and the Panto- 
mime. 

Saturday. — Clandestine Marriage, 
and the Pantomime. 





This theatre during the last two sea- 
sons, under the skilful management 
of Mr. Macready, rose to a very high 
reputation for the production of pieces 
in the first line of tragedy. A new 
taste, or rather an old one revived, 
was excited for witnessing representa- 
tions of our immortal bard’s finest 
plays: the revivals were admirably 
produced, the company effective, and 
the management judicious. 

Under the new lessee, Covent Gar- 
den has not fallen off in the produc- 
tion of old and valued pieces, though 
a different line has been adopted, and 
Comedy now fills—we will not say 
usurps—the throne of Tragedy. The 
hint for carrying on a profitable sea- 
son has not been lost on Madame 
Vestris, and faithfully adhering to an 
excellent plan, success—great and de- 
served success—has been the con- 
sequence. 

The Clandestine Marriage, a ster- 
ling and always favourite comedy, 
has been produced, and the expecta- 
tions that were so highly raised, have 
not been disappointed. The appear- 
ance of Farren, as Lord Ogleby, was 
the signal for loud and continued ap- 
plause; nor did the acting of that 
gentleman allow the plaudits to cease 
for any lengthened time. Assisted, 
as he most ably was, by the represen- 
tatives of Canton and Brush by Bland 
and Green, the part was rendered 
highly effective ; indeed we do not 
remember on any prior occasion wit- 
nessing so generally excellent a per- 
formance. 

In justice to Mr. Green we think 
it right to express our unqualified ap- 
probation of his reading and playing 
Brush. His sang-froid on hearing 
his master’s bell ringing some half 
dozen times before his consequence 
will permit his attendance, his con- 
tempt of port as a claret drinker, and 


his sarcastic wit at the expense of the - 


old cit. and his daughters, were all 
admirably suited to the part of this 
gentleman’s ¢entleman. 
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The servile, fawning, flattering 
Swiss found an able representative in 
Bland, who gave with great naivette 
the broken English, and mimicked 
well the mincing namby-pamby gait 
of this foreign importation of a valet. 

Lovewell, the husband of the dis- 
tressed and artless Fanny, was as- 
signed to Mr. G. Vandenhoff, for a 
second appearance. This was not 
judicious; the part is a very trifling 
one, not suited by any means to his 
capabilities, which are of a higher 
order than are requisite for so indif- 
ferent a character. Mr. Vandenhoff 
possesses all the requisites for a good 
actor—voice, figure, and judgment, 
and only wants the opportunity of 
learning stage effect, and those tri- 
fling but requisite minutice, that every 
one must acquire before they can 
shine on the boards ofa theatre. Mr. 
V. was the gentleman throughout, but 
not the actor; he must learn, and 
only wants the opportunity to com- 
bine both. Why not give him such 
parts as Laertes, Horatio, &c., espe- 
cially when no better can be found 
than J. Vining or Selby. We venture 
to prophesy, that in characters more 
suited to his style than Lovewell, he 
would add to his own reputation and 
not sully the fair fame of the manage- 
ment. 

Mrs. C. Jones as old Mrs. Heidel- 
berg, created considerable amusement, 
raised as much, perhaps, by her co- 
mical appearance as by her acting. 
Mrs. Nesbitt and Humby did all due 
justice to their respective parts, and 
the penitent and distressed Fanny 
seemed doubly interesting in the woe- 
begone face and silent tears of Mrs. 
Walter Lacy— 


‘‘ T have a silent sorrow here.”’ 


We wish we could notice Mrs. Or- 
ger in terms of approbation, but can- 
didly we must say, we cannot; vul- 
garity and slang are not always the 
requisites for a servant, whatever this 
dudy may think. 





ADELPHI. 


Monday and during the Week.—Jack 
Sheppard, and Harlequin Mother 


Red Cap. 
There has been good houses all this 


week, and the performances seem to 
give great satisfaction. 





SURREY. 


Monday, and during the Week.—The 
Lapidary of Leyden, Innocent Cul- 
prit, and the Queen Bee. 


We gave a lengthened account last 
week of these pieces, and can strongly 
recommend to our readers to witness 
the performances, being quite sure 
they will appreciate them as we do. 


SADLER’S WELLS. 


Monday, and during the Week.—St. 
Ann’s Well, Norah O’Donnell, and 
Harlequin Cock Robin. 


The proprietors of this theatre have 
produced another new piece entitled 
St. Ann’s Well. The story is taken 








from the history of Nottingham, the 


scenes are laid in Sherwood forest. 
The piece is very interesting and 
quite successful. The house continues 
to be well attended. 





VICTORIA. 
Monday, and during the Week.—Red 
Riding Hood, The Omadhaun, and 
the Pantomime. 


We trust Mr. Beverly will continue 
to keep his audience as select as he 
did at first, and if his pit continues 
to fill as it generally does, certain 
persons who pay to the boxes should 


be placed in the upper tier. 





QUEEN'S. 


Monday and during the Week.—The 
Battle of Bovines, and the Panto- 
mime. 


The Battle of Bovines owes very little 
to the author. It is rendered an 
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agreeable drama, and well adapted to 
the performances at this theatre, but 
all the credit that belongs to it rests 
with the management. The incidents 
are of the common place order—a 
poor knight loving above his station, 
and a rich princess loving beneath 
her’s, a recreant knight practising 
treachery, and a motley frustrating 
him ; these are the component parts 
of the production, which runs through 
two long acts, and terminates, as a 
matter of course, in the triumph of 
the lovers, and the death of the trai- 
tors. There are a few episodical in- 
cidents, one of which, a scene be- 
tween a monk and an abbess, is of a 
very repulsive character, and ought 
for the credit of the management, to 
be suppressed. The idea appears to 
be appropriated from the Rev. Mr. 
Gathercole’s libels on nunneries, or 
-at caricatures performed without 
judgment and utterly devoid of one 
scintillation of wit. Mr. J. Parry, 
his talented wife, and Miss Rogers 
represent the principal personages, 
each of whom play with discretion 
and ability. Mr. Carrol, the motley, 
has an unfavourable knack of intro- 
ducing modern vulgar jargon, which 
not merely does an injustice to even 
an indifferent author, but detracts 
from his own professional character. 
Such interpolations may perhaps 
please a few of the gallery auditors, 
but they cannot be otherwise than 
offensive to respectable visitors. Mrs. 
Curling makes an excellent waiting 
woman, and with a very good voice, 
and notion of singing, proves herself 
an acquisition to the company. But 
the great point for approbation is the 
tableaux, the ballet, and the scenic 
effects, which, taking into account 
the size of the theatre, are got up 
with admirable skill and praiseworthy 
liberality. We have before felt our- 
selves called upon to bear testimony 
to the attractions of this department, 
and it is only an act of justice that 
we should repeat our expressions of 








encouragement. The house at our 
visit on Monday evening, was well 
filled in every part. 





CITY OF LONDON. 


Monday, and during the Week.—Poor 
Mary Anne, White Cross Knight, 
and One o’Clock. 

A change of performances this week 


has kept full audiences every night, 
Poor Mary Anne is well worth seeing. 





ROYAL GRECIAN SALOON. 


If you wish to hear a good concert, 
with an excellent orchestra, you will 
not be disappointed by attending this 
place of amusement, at the same time 
there is a portion of the saloon set 
apart where you can enjoy your cigar, 
your glass, and the society of your 
friend. To those whocannot make up 
their minds to sit to the end of a five 
act play, we strongly recommend the 
Grecian Saloon, commonly called the 
Eagle in the City Road. 


THE FRENCH STAGE. 


No. I.—Tut HaMLet OF THE LATE 
MonsiteuR TALMA, 


The character of Hamlet was the glory 
of Talma, among the tragedies of a 
foreign school translated into French. 
The spectators do not see the Ghost 
of Hamilet’s father on the French 
stage—only in the physiognomy of 
the actor; and in the speaking face 
of Talma it was rendered most strik- 
ing, and certainly not the less terrify- 
ing. When in the midst of a calm 
and melancholy conversation he all 
at once perceives the spectre, all his 
motions are followed in the eyes that 
contemplate him, and we cannot 
doubt the presence of the phantom 
attested by such a look. 





When Hamlet enters alone in the 


third act, and recites in fine French 
verses the famous soliloquy ‘‘ To be, 
or not to be,” Talma used no gesture, 
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he only sometimes shook his head, as | 


if to question earth and heaven re- 
specting the nature of death without 
motion ; the dignity of meditation ab- 
sorbed all his being. He was one man 
among two thousand spectators inter- 
rogating thought, concerning the des- 
tiny of mortals. 

When Hamlet wishes to make his 
mother swear, on the urn that encloses 
the ashes of her husband, that she 
had no part in the crime which caused 
his destruction, she hesitates, is trou- 
bled, and ends by confessing her guilt. 
Then Hamlet draws the dagger which 
his father commands him to plunge 
into the maternal bosom; but at the 
moment when he is about to strike, 
tenderness and compassion overcome 
him, and, turning back towards the 
shade of his father, he exclaims, 
‘‘ Grace, grace, mon pere!’’ with an 
accent in which all the emotions of 
nature seem at once to escape from 
the heart; and throwing himself at the 
feet of his mother, who has swooned 
away, he speaks to her in two lines, 
which it is not too much to say are 
not excelled by any in the original 
play. The plays of Macbeth, Hamlet, 
and Othello, have been translated into 
French with great success by Ducis. 
Othello succeeds the most indifferently 
latterly, on account of Orosmane pre- 
venting them rightly understanding 
the character of the Moor. Had the 
gentleman who performed Hamlet for 
the first time in London a few nights 
ago, had the opportunity of studying 
Talma, he would doubtless have 
found the means of giving the cha- 
racter the energy and soul, which 
was sO conspicuously wanting in his 
performance. In concluding this 
brief notice we may observe that the 
Cato of Addison is more prized by the 


French than any other foreign drama | 


translated into their language. 





day next, in the new play of Love. 





ON MUSIC. 


That music is most useful of which 
the rhythm is most marked, which 
assists the half skilled to dance, to 
march, to row, in time and in con- 
cert. Music is also well employed 
in what may be called the worship of 
the country, to render audible and 
intelligible to vast crowds, the Rule 
Britannia of patriotism, or the God 
save the Queen of royalism. Music, 
too, is a service of much private 
and personal domestic delight. It 
affects both as a sensual pleasure 
directly, and by association indirectly; 
the greatest effects of music seem to 
depend on the latter principle. The 
lover cares for those tunes which his 
mistress was practising when he 
wooed; the wine bibber for those 
songs which accompanied and conse- 
crated the feast ; the soldier for those 
tunes which ushered him on his first 
battle. But it has been observed 
that there is adangerincarrying to too 
much refinement the taste for music, 
for that cowards excel in the sense of 
hearing. From Vienna to Naples 
singing enchants and cannon terrifies. 
Shakspere makes -the fribble Lorenzo 
a panegyrist of music,— 
‘‘The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils, 


The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus,”— 


but his Portia is so dull of ear, she 
opines 

“ The nightingale, if she should sing by day, 
When every goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than the wren.” 

Orpheus was killed by a woman ; 
Themistocles could not fiddle; Nero 
was a great musician. Women care 
more for music than men. The cul- 
tivation of music must, by the nature 
of the attention it requires, gradually 
perfect, and quicken the hearing, and 


' it is not unlikely therefore, that some 


Miss Ellen Tree fnakes her re-ap- ! 
pearance at Covent Garden on Mon- | 
_low musicalness. 


tendency to startle and be alarmed 
should, therefore, accompany or fol- 
Let not our rea- 
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ders, suppose however, that these 
remarks are intended to discourage 
music ; they are mere reminiscences, 
and offered in no unworthy mood. 





THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. 


It has been customary for many years 
whenever an actor or actress comes 
before a London audience, if at all 
successful, to have their portraits ta- 
ken, by which means the town be- 
comes familiarised both with their 
name and person. Indeed, many 
actors who for years have been well 
known, have adopted the same means 
on coming out in a new character. 
The difficulty which has been expe- 
rienced frequently in this respect has 
been very great to get an artist qua- 
lified with ability to perform the task. 
We have noticed lately a number of 
portraits of the above description, 


done by Mr. I. W. Gear. This gen- 


tleman seems to confine his abilities 
chiefly to theatrical portraits: the 
correctness of the likenesses is beyond 
all doubt, and the costume or dress 
of the individual in whatever charac- 
ter he is intended to represent, is per- 
fect. We may instance Yates as 
Maniilini, O. Smith as Newman 
Noggs, J. Webster as Nicholas Nic- 
kleby, and Mrs. Keeley as Smike, all 
of which are so excellent, that any 
person who has seen the originals will 
be astonished at the correctness of 
the likenesses, expression of counte- 
nance, dress, and attitudes. But the 
last of Mr. Gear’s studies-—we think 
the best—is Honner in the character 
of Jack Sheppard, and Hall as Jona- 
than Wild, as performed at. Sadler’s 
Wells. It is taken from the prison 
scene, where Jack is having the fetters 
taken off, before going to the place 
of execution: this is indeed a master 
piece of the art. Nor can we omit to 
notice the exact likeness of Mrs. Hon- 
ner, representing the same character, 
in the first act of the drama, which 
is equally good 





Artists in general are too apt to 
flatter in their likenesses, but we are 
glad to except Mr. Gear in this par- 
ticular, who we think has no equal in 
this line. Weare informed this gen- 
tleman was the first who gave a cor- 
rect likeness of the late Edmund Kean 
in the character of Richard III. 





CHIT CHAT. 


Rooke has a new opera for Covent 
Garden, which will be produced about 
the latter end of February. It is ex- 
pected to be played on alternate 
nights with the Italian Opera, as by 
that means efficient choruses will be 
obtained from the latter establishment. 
The music is spoken of as very diffi- 
cult but very beautiful. 

Miss Adeline Cooper, since the 
closing of the St. James’s Theatre, has 
been singing in the west of England. 
At a grand concert at the Palace of 
Wells, she was the prima donna, and 
afforded a rich treat to her auditors. 

We have not heard whether Miss 
Howard appears again before the 
public. We should hope she will, 
as she possesses voice, figure, and 
judgment, and only requires practice 
to excel. She might admirably fill 
the vacancy unfortunately eaused by 
the illness of Miss Helen Faucit, whose 
absence from the stage is the regret 
of every one. 

Miss Vining, daughter of Vining 
the comedian of Drury Lane, made a 
successful appearance at Ipswich last 
week in thetrying part of Juliet ; her ef- 
forts were enthusiastically applauded. 

New TuHeatricaL Etiquetre.— 
When Madame Vestris attends re- 
hearsals, immediately on her carriage 
reaching the stage door, all the work- 
men, carpenters, &c. cease operations, 
make their humble obeisance as she 
passes, and do not resume their la- 
bours till Madame is again beyond 
hearing. 

The last speculation at the St. 
James’s Theatre wasso wretchedly bad 
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that even the ballet-dancers and scene 
shifters lost three weeks’ salary. The 
principal actors only got paid for two: 
weeks during the whole time the 
theatre was open. 

Colman, the author of John Bull, 
when he was made licenser of plays, 
suddenly repented of. the ‘ small 
oaths,” he had intreduced into his 
popular comedy. - He became a me- 
thodist, and so rigorously did he ex- 
ercise his new notions, that he would 
not allow the mention of the word 
‘¢ Lord” in any representation, when 
even applied in so trivial a matter as 
‘‘ Lord bless you.” ‘* Thank Hea- 
ven,” he denounced as profane, and 
‘¢ Angel’s lips,” as intolerable. All 
the ejaculations in the French plays 
were cut out without remorse; even 
‘¢ Adam,” and ‘ Paradise ”’ were for- 
bidden to be enunciated. 

The orchestra at Drury Lane is 
certainly the best now of any theatre 
in London. We consider Eliason the 
best leader since T. Cooke. The over- 
tures are played in a masterly manner 
and the selections varied. Scarcely 
an evening passes without encores : 
the overture to Der F'reyschutz is ne- 
ver allowed to pass without a repeti- 
tion,—a proof of the correct manner 
in which it is performed. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. Mathews we un- 
derstand reside at the Theatre the 
whole of the week, and Sunday is the 
only day they have leisure to see a 
friend. 

Mr. Charles Kemble is staying at 
the “‘ Hummums,” in a very ill state 
of health we are sorry to say. 


THE NOBLE MUGGINS. 
(A Leaf form an unrepresented Travestie) 


My name is’ Muggins; on sweet 
Saffron-hill 





My father feeds his rats; a nobby 
swain | 

Whose daily cares were to leather 
his wife 

And keep his kiddy son, myself, at 
home. 





| ForI had seen a jolly row, and I 


longed 

To flourisha shillelagh in good style— 

And, chance soon granted what my 

sire denied. 

gas which burnt last night as 

blue as blazes 

Had not yet: been turned on, when in 
the dusk ) 

A file of unboiled lobsters from Bow- 
street, ’ 

Rushed like rummy ’uns down into 
Field-lane | 

Flummoxing every fence, The cad- 
gers fled 

For safety and for supper. I, alone, 

With fist well clenched, and a blud- 
geon full of lead, 

Hover’d about Holborn-bridge, and 
mark’d 3 

The road they took, then hasted to 
some pals, 

Who, with bullying Bess, and Billy 
Burke , 

I met advancing. The pursuit I led 

Till we o’ertook the plunder spoiling 
crew. 


Yon 


They cut and run, but ere a staff 
was drawn 

A topper from my stick had posed 
A 2,— 


Who wore that day a castor leather- 
bound. 

Returning home in triumph, I dis- 
dain’d 

The rat-catcher’s life, and having 
heard 

That one Jack Sheppard gain’d a 
famous name, 

By cutting throats;—although not 
‘“ nobly born.” 

I left old Muggins’ house, and took 
with me 

A chosen doxy, to-beguile my steps, 

Yon pug-nosed blowen, who did her 
Jemmy jilt.— 

Tramping on with this intent, I 
passed this alley, 

And by Blue-skin advised, shall soon 
put u 

A nobby plant, to gild my nobby 
name. AINS’ORTH. 
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THE TROUBLESOME 
CREDITOR. 


One nightas Will did homeward steer, 

A well known voice he chanced to 
hear, 

‘¢ Ah,” he said, 
fear, 

For I’ve not paid him this long year. 

“Yes,” was the reply, “ you see 
I’m here, 

Tho’ perhaps you think I’m _ too 
severe, 

If I do not to you oft appear, 


I shall be done, tis very clear.” 
ALEXANDER, 


“it is that dun I 





VARIETIES. 


Actors’ JuDGMENT.—It would ap- 
pear from the evidence of a theatrical 
manager that actors are generally the 
worst judges of the merits of forth- 
coming plays. In the committee of 
the House of Commons on dramatic 
literature, one of the witnesses (a ma- 
nager) was asked whether, before a 
play is accepted, it must not go 
through the ordeal of the approbation 
of the leading -actors? His answer 
was as follows :—‘‘ Sometimes we 
find on reading a play over that they 
will not act their parts; but after a 
play has been read, I have seen the 
performers delighted with their parts, 
and I have seen that go on till the 
day of representation; then I was 
more nervous than when every one 
of them hated it, because three times 
out of four, when they are delighted 
with their parts, the play does not 
succeed ; and I have seen when they 
were of a contrary opinion it has suc- 
ceeded.”’ 

Price oF PLays.—The usual price 
of a new play, at the commencement 
of the seventeenth century, was six- 
pence, as appears from many passages 
in old dramas and works relative to 
the stage. The following instance 
may suffice: in Lame Tricks, by Jno. 
Day, 1608, the ‘* Address from the 


Book to the Reader,” concludes— 





_ * Thine or any man’s for a fester.’ 
| It will be allowed printing has made 


much progress during the last century, 
for now the public are charged half. 
a-crown for a new play. 





In reply to “ Trurm”’ we mast 
candidly allow that the critical no- 
tices in the Examiner on ‘ Theatrical 
Subjects,” have not of late been so 
fairly and impartially written as the 
high station of the newspaper might 
lead us to expect. It is unpardona- 
ble in Mr. Fonblanque allowing a 


| mere horrid scribbler, a fop and a 


fool, to deal forth damnation in the 
wholesale way, his paper is made the 
vehicle for. If Mr. Moore deserves 
for his performance of Hamlet a silver 
medal, Mr. Forster deserves for his 
criticism a cap and bells—‘‘ Oh, for 
a motley coat, motley’s the only 
wear. I met a fool in Lincoln’s Inn, 


&e. &e.”’ 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W., X.—Is informed Mr. Macready 
had Covent Garden only two years. 

An Old Stager.—Elliston was the 
first who performed the regular 
drama at the Surrey Theatre, and 
gave it thatname. In the time of 
Dibdin, being the lessee, it was 
called the Royal Circus. | 

A Subscriber.—We paid the postage 
of his letter rather than return it, 
but shall not do so in future; the 
subject is worn out. 

Alexander.—No; the author is a 
private gentleman. 

AA Coffee-house-heeper is informed our 
publication may be had at Pattie’s, 
4, Brydges-street, Covent-garden, 
on Friday evening by 6 o’clock. 


All communications for the Editor 
to be forwarded to the Printers’, post 
paid. 
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